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E. Untitled Paper on Architecture (c. 1892) 


I feel that it is not an altogether happy circumstance that on this or any 
other tecnical subject a prifessional should expatiate, as there is the 
probility that even when he avoids the temptation to magnafy his office 
unduly, or publish private conviction as assured & self-evident truths, and 
really gives a fair & impartial statement of the claims and position of the 
subject under consideration, the ordinary listener even were he aware of 
this is apt to allow a liberal discount for supposed exageration or over 
estimation. I can but bring before you, as wise men, some facts regarding 
and principals which are considered essential to architecture, and submit 
them for your criticism, in all modesty admitting that in matters of taste 
when I say a thing is so & so, I only mean that I think it is so & so Yet T 
make no apology for introducing this subject, tecnical as it is in some of 
its branches, to a literary society such as this, for architecture the Mother 
because the first of The Fine Arts whatever be her relative position in 
honour, is the one which every one should posess a knowledge of, as 
being by far the most pronimently before us in daily life, unlike Painting 
or Sculpture which must! / generally be sought for, Architecture good or 
bad exists co-extensivily with civilized man; travelling in a strange 
country you may go to Galleries of Painting, and at even rarer intervals 
be favoured with a view of Statuary, but it is the Architecture of the 
country which surrounds you, prominent and characteristic as the 
people. Architecture is the work of nations but we cannot have nations of 
great sculptors. I 

This feature alone, of national character entitles it to a consideration by 
a literary society, for you will perceive that if Architecture has national 
peculiarities impressed upon it, then it must be history — the worlds 
history written in stone With such enduring documents there need be 
little fear of uncertainty or ambiguity from tampering or illegibility — 
unless indeed the falcefying restorationist has been at work — thus 
incidental to parchments — much of Assyrian life & manners, and the 
source of there decent is known from their ruins apart altogether from the 
inscriptions of more or less doubtful interpretation which cover the walls 
— the actual buildings themselves are histories. While of many other races 
now wholly extinct nothing but there architecture remains — such as 
those mysterious peoples of N & S. America especially the Astecs — our 
sole knowledge is confined to / their buildings, and those scanty though 
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they are, tell of their history & position with a certainty beyond a chance 
of the doubt inseperable from tradition or written documents. So much is 
this the case that Ferguson considers that enquirers into the science of 
Ethnography by hitherto neglecting the study of ancient Architecture 
have overlooked their surest guide? 

What then is architecture. When Gothe calls it a “petrified religion or 
Madame de Stael “frozen music” they in common with poets & orators of 
all times are only considering it as a Fine Art, but a fairer because a more 
comprehensive description is given by Sir Gilbert Scott when he says 
“Architecture differs from the sister arts of Painting & Sculpture in this, 
whereas they arise directly from the artistic inspirations of our natures 
apart from pratical necessity or utility it arises from the necessity & then 
from the desire tọ clothe the result with beauty. It may be said that 
the yearning after abstract beauty unlinked with utility is the higher 
and more spiritful sentiment, but on the other hand if we look around 
throughout the creations of nature we are prompted to reply that in 
linking beauty with utility, we are / more directly imitating “him” who 
made man in his own image & in whose works the union of the useful & 
beautiful is one of the most universal characteristics." Yes Archi is a Fine, 
but also a useful art. And it surely needs no profound argument, or array 
of facts, to prove that it is equally a science, that in great buildings 
besides the artistic skill there has been sometimes more than brute force 
employed if not in the rearing of Egyptian temples, surely in the soaring 
arch of Medieaval times or still more recently in the Dome of St Pauls 
Cath Lond — 

In this paper I propose giving some of the elementary rules which 
govern true architecture, a knowledge of which is necessary to the critic. 
For I do believe that most inteligent people desire the capacity of dis- 
criminating between the right & wrong in architecture to the same degree 
atleast as they do in Painting, Sculpture or Music or poetry. Perceiving 
differences of style in buildings both in their ornament & general 
construction they acknowledge the existance of some ruling principals 
although ignorant of their nature. Books on the subject though not 
awanting are somehow little read and this is the more surprising as there 
are many famous writers on this subject yet even of Ruskins works as 
The Art Critic / which surpass those of his on social economy a general 
ignorance seems to prevail. Few books can be more eloquent more 
enthusiastic or more beautifully illustrated than his stones of Venice or 
Seven Lamps of Architecture yet I believe the study of the latter by its 
authors professed friends The Ruskin Society was but feebly entered upon 


2. James Fergusson (1808-86). See Nikolaus Pevsner, Some Architectural Writers of the 
Nineteenth Century (Oxford 1972). Fergusson was the major source for Mackintosh's 
lecture ‘Elizabethan Architecture": see D n. 2. 

3. Sir G. G. Scott, Lectures on Mediaeval Architecture (London 1879) lect. 23, p. 291. 
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and was finally abandoned for some of his more startling though perhaps 
less important and masterly works.* 

I am really unacquainted with a definition of Architecture which is 
quite comprehensive.5 / To begin with it is not building. To build, literally 
to confirm — is by common understanding to put together and adjust the 
several pieces of any edifice or receptacle of-a considerable size. Thus we 
have church building, house building, ship building & coach building. 
That one edifice stands another floats & another is suspended on iron 
springs makes no difference on the nature of the art, if it may be so called, 
of building or edification. The persons who profess that art, are severally 
builders, ecclisiastical naval or of whatever other name their work may 
justify; but building does not become architecture merely by the stability 
of what it erects: and it is no more Archit which raises a church, or 
which fits it to accomodate with comfort, a certain number of persons 
occupied in certain religious offices, than it is Architecture which makes 
a carriage commodious or a ship swift 

I do not of course mean that the word is not or may not be legitimately 
applied in such a sence (as we speak of Naval Architecture) but in that 
sence Archi ceases to be one of the fine arts, and it is therefore better not 
to run the risk by loose nomenclature of the confusion which would arise, 
and has often arisen from extending principals which belong altogether to: 
building into / the sphere of Architecture proper. To take one of Ruskins 
aphorisms which is as good a definition as I am acquainted with “All 
Architecture proposes an effect on the human mind not merely a service 
to the human frame ... is the Art / which so disposes and adorns the 
edifices rased by man for whatsoever purpose, that the sight of them may 
contribute to his mental health, power, & pleasure,’ so from its concep- 
tion the general form as an object of beauty is aimed at, requiring it may 
be some consessions from convenience & parsimony, and still the building 
in grouping may be artistic and truly architectural and yet not have a 
single cornice or moulding, politeness in building that is Archi may be 
obtained without unnecessary feature but not without unnecessary 
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4. It is not certain to which Ruskin Society Mackintosh refers. Several cities had such 
societies: Glasgow's was founded in 1879. 

5. Mackintosh scored out the following: ‘It is not mere building, for if a house be erected 
on purely utilitarian principals then it is building or civil engineering, nor yet does 
ornament constitute Architecture for then we can conceive a bare naked shell run up and 
then clothed with ornamental decoration the most refined & beautiful it may be accom- 
plished through a.devision of labor — thought not only feasible but right and proper by 
ignorance but this is a severance of the artistic & practical & so the result would not be 
Architecture No to take one of Ruskins aphorisms which is as good a definition as I am 
acquainted with “All Architecture proposes an effect on the human mind not meerly a 
service to the human frame, ... is the art’. 

6. ‘I do not ... architecture proper.’ John Ruskin, ‘The Lamp of Sacrifice’, The Seven 
Lamps. of Architecture ch. 1. 

7. ‘All Architecture ... power, & pleasure’, Ruskin (n. 6). 
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design Let me state here that I shall refer frequently to Ruskin through- 
out the paper — not that I consider him by any means the Architectural 
critic, but as one whose writings are more poetical & captivating to the 
ordinary listener, than the dryer but more truthful treatment of other 
Architectural critics & historians. / The fine outbreaks of prose poetry 
which occur from time to time in his volumes we can admire as much 

as any readers (save perhaps for a kind of smothered suspicion that they 
are not quite genuine) the frequent sarcasms at the expense of modern 
Architects & Archi we can enjoy as those who are guiltless of any 
connection with Archi: they are sometimes true, and almost always witty 
and amusing. But passages of prose poetry and coruscations of sarcasm 
will not serve to redeem a book or books professing to be an educational 
tratese but crammed full of paradoxes, eccentricities, and rhetorical 
claptrap: at one time presenting accidentals as if they were essentials, at 
another exibiting absolute ignorance where knowledge & science are 
pretended, and diffuse and rambling to a degree that may truely be called 
protentious. In this respect Mr Ruskin does full justice to the Spanish 
proverb as to writers who "leave nothing in the inkstand? / Mr Ruskin is 
also unprofessional and so presumably better suited for such an audience 
as this. I would further add that this latter fact is true generally, the 
greatest writers on Architecture are not architects, Ferguson the historian 
was trained as an indigo planter, Rickman the authority on old English 
Work was a Quaker Merchant & Professor Willis a clergyman,? you need 
not therefore be scared from the reading of these by the dread of / meeting 
wearisome technical nomenclature & the practical rules of a profession- 
ally interested coterie. 

To return to Ruskins definition, let us consider it well, for it expresses 
the true basis of Architecture namely - that not only must the body be 
served but the mind pleased. This first condition no one for a single 
moment would question you would imagine, yet aparently it is by the art 


' critic when he offhand condems the composition or appearance of a 


building without knowing & so without making allowence for the purpose 
it is designed to fulfill. As for example if a Picture Gallery which must be 
lighted from the roof and have the wall space quite unbroken, be objected 
to as jail like in appearance because it has no windows — this is not 
common sence criticism the wall surface may be diversified by ornament 
but to have openings for no use but effect would be to construct the 
decoration not decorate the construction.!? 

The other condition of Mr Ruskins definition, that is it must please or at 
least avoid offending the mind, while almost equally binding is one by no 


8. ‘The fine outbreaks ... in the inkstand’, H. H. Statham, ‘The New Edition of The 
Stones of Venice’, Builder 55 (1888) p. 133. 

g. James Fergusson (1808-86), Thomas Rickman (1776-1841), Robert Willis (1800- 
75): see Pevsner (n. 2). 

10. Cf. Scott (n. 3) p. 292. 
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means universally accepted but decidedly objected to by the utilitarians. 
“Why throw away money on ornamentation or meer appearance? if 
protected from wind & weather what more do we want? / they say. and 
very likely add that the necessity for beauty is urged by those who are 
financially concerned in its production. Well even admitting the last 
clause as incontrovertable, still, the fact remains that man in all ages has 
desired and created what he at least considered beauty, and that not after 
all his animal wants had been supplied but before — no race or nation has 
ever accipted these utilitarian maxims and hence we may assume none 
ever will, the rudest savage ornaments his war club & decorates himself 
& his hut. Even the utilitarian objection can hardly be conceived existing 
without color either in the form of paint on his dwellings & furniture or in 
dyes on his raiment, and if he admits these as allowable because pretty 
although not absolutely necessary, he admits the principal and then it is 
meerly a matter of argument to prove that form is nobler than color. This 
argument of the utilitarian is pure & unmitigated selfishness which says 
in effect — if my animal wants are satisfied what matters it if a whole 
Janscape is degraded & the feelings of others hurt (for be cannot deny that 
history as we have seen proves man to be possessed of this sence of 
beauty) if so be it suits his wretched ideas of parsimony / — or more often 
his boorishness & want of culture. This spirit is most aggrivating and : 
actually provocative of ill-will when seen in some huge unsightly and 
unfortunately it may be most enduring erection, a blot in the midst of 
surrounding beauty whether of nature or art, for not to speak of the 
moral laws.of right & wrong, but taking lower ground mere politeness 
requires that all source of irritation be removed if possible, is architecture 
then, it may be asked, a concession to commonism, and a pampering to 
the worst feelings of a mob? By no means: if it be so then is common 
politeness the same, for its object is to avoid these same feelings, which be 
it remembered bad as they may be are yet human & universal. It is not 
courtesy that pampers them, but its absence that excites & exasperates 
them. Politeness is altogether a negative art, and consists not in aiming at 
a positive good, but in avoiding a posative evil: but as long as they exist, 
that is as long as man is man, they will be excited at the idea of a great 
property benefiting none but the owner. This utilitarian feeling when 
carried to certain lengths is curbed by law, and most rightly. If a merch- 
ant were to propose to erect a shed or bare ungainly store in some 
fashionable street or square the surrounding / propriators would object to 
the amenity of the place being destroyed, and by power of the Dean of 
Guild it would be prohibited.!! Similarly when a district is fued"? the 
superior generally reserves the power of preventing any erection out of 
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1r. Dean of Guild: prior to local government reorganisation the chairman of the court 
responsible for building control. 

12. Feu: lease, usually perpetual, of a piece of land at a fixed rent, normally, though not 
necessarily, for the purpose of erecting a building thereon. 
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harmony with the surrounding ones. Now surely this is but reasonable 
when the objectionable element can be so redily removed It is more 
difficult to act in instances where useful contrivences and buildings are 
almost unavoidably obnoxious, such as smoke chimneys, railways & huge 
bridges but in all these there might be shown at least an acknowledge- 
ment of this obligation, and not the high handed action of many railway 
companies who scoff at the sentimentalism of those who attempt to 
conserve the beauties of town or country. For example I think it is quite 
unjust, a favouring of the rich & powerful when: the Caledonian & G & 

S W Railways are allowed to span the Clyde with bridges constructed on 
principals of strict economical utility and as a consequence strict ugliness 
which a poorer shopkeeper would not be allowed to practice.t> Observe T 
am not saying that such structures may not be much better left plain 
than decorated if that is the reason of their nakedness good & well, but 

it /is not: politeness is absent, only the body of man is served and so the 
selfish expression of civil engineering is uncorrected by architecture. 
Another hateful specimen of this selfish spirit, though not arising from 
parsimony and one unsparingly condemned by Ruskin is the seclusion of 
fine buildings and beautiful grounds behind high ugly walls, as so often 
met with in our country walks, rather than low pleasing hedges which 
allow the wayfarer in some measure to share the pleasures of the rich. An 
evil example is the alhambra, bare almost repellent externally, but 
luxurious within; all a very excellent arrangement for the visitor who is 
pleasingly surprised by the change, but this happy feeling can never 
unfortunately be shared by the less fortunate outsider. In this as in other 
cases the motive gives a large portion of the value to an action, if vulgar, 
ostentatious parade is made externally that all may see & admire the 
great Babylon that has been built, then certainly whatever benefit the 
public may obtain, no credit is due to the exibitor. But this is not a 
common failing, rather in this country at least, there appears to be the 


. feeling that to appear substantial and well to do, externally all must be 


plain to the verge of rudeness. We are all familiar with the desirable / 
family residence "seen among trees & flowers — square as a band box door 
placed symmetrically in the centre with windows at the sides and above, 
these windows more over are equally important no sign from these, 
which light a pantry or Drawing Room Bath or dressing Room — the 
house I said was square there fore light for the centre portion is got by a 
skylight which prevents the comfort as well as the appearance of a fine 


13. Caledonian and Glasgow and South-Western Railways. Caledonian: the reference 
is to the Central Station viaducts, designed by George Cunningham of Blyth & Cunning- 
ham in 1876-8, one over Argyle St, rebuilt 1899-1907, and one over the Clyde, a lattice 
girder structure on piers of Dalbeattie granite, demolished except for the piers in 1966-7. 
Glasgow and South Western: the reference is to the original City of Glasgow Union 
railway viaduct designed by John Fowler and John F. Blair, a lattice girder structure built 
in 1864-70 by Thomas Brassey & Co. It was replaced in 1898-1902. 
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Hall window. The rooms have no pleasing projections giving variety to 
the view of nature seen from them and pleasing effects to the house itself 
no picturesque chimney stalks like what are to be found in old english 
work, no projecting eaves, no all substantial symmetry and cheerful as a 
prison or infirmary. Now all this has given legitimate and even desirable 
character to our national Architecture, yet there is another side to the 
matter. You may remember in George Elliots Scenes in Clerical Life", the 
squire rather more cultured than his fellows, returned from the grand 
tour and fully entering into the spirit of the Renaissance (17th Centy) 
with its love for what was Classical, has built a magnificent manor house 
impoverishing himself by using rarest materials manipulated by Italian 
workmen, in the erection of beautiful Halls which remain unfurnished, 
while the whole dwelling arrangements are of the most limited extent — 
how the writer of the story / while not altogether justifying him, points to 
the action as far nobler than the seeking first of commodious Kitchen and 
winecellar accomodation. To put all all the ornamentation of a house 
outside, till as was said of a nobleman of the period, "that to get the 
benefit of his own dwelling he had to take lodgings across the street," !* is 
a generous form of absurdity, which the general public at least need not 
resent. 

Architecture then we find must serve mind and body, let us see how it 
does so when posessing the 3 attributes considered necessary namely 
Strength of stability usefulness & Beauty 

Stability. This quality or condition refers to good sound practical 
workmanship in all the materials, which materials must vary with the 
locality. Strength itself will be a criterion of the excellency of the archit. 
everything approaching the gimcrack or flimsy will condemn the building 
be it ever so lovely Of course this does not mean that a summer house or 
conservatory be built like a fortress, but it demands that all noble orna- 
ment should be of the most enduring material, and placed in the most 
secure positions. So much is Archi dependent on this quality that it 
requires not only the real fact but the appearance and will prefer of 
two / equally substantial materials the one which has most bulk I think 
that you will admit that it is the want of apparent strength which is the 
chief blemish of modern street Archi. iron is much stronger than stone & 
so a thin clothes pole of metal is as strong as a much bulkier piece of 
stone or brick but the eye is distressed at huge lofty tenements resting to 
all appearance on nothing more stable than plate glass for the real actual 
supports are easily overlooked. 

These two comparatively modern materials iron & glass though 
eminently suitable for many purposes will never worthily take the place of 
stone, because of this defect the want of mass. With the advent of the 
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for General George Wade to designs by the Earl of Burlington. 
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Crystal Palace and the many rosetinted hallucinations of that period arose 
the belief in the invention of a new style. At last common sence it was 
shouted prevails — no more connection with the works of the past — no 
more deference to the ideas of artists poets, or even the principals of 
beauty in Nature: for now we can pile up the hugest buildings with the 
least possible means of support, and that on most economical principals 
as design can be turned out of the foundry by repetition without limit, 

to the minimising of intellectual labor and so also to the payment of it. 
But time has passed, and practical experience has / shown that apart 
altogether from any defect in stability or actual comfort the want of 
appearance of stability is fatal to the introduction of such a style for either 
domestic, civil or ecclisiastical buildings. These demand actual mass even 
if of a weaker material taking bulk for bulk. The leaning Tower of Piza 
though abundantly strong as has been proved by centuries, is yet totter- 
ing & insecure to all appearance some say so much so that to sleep under 
its tottering shadow would be almost impossible. Thus in this quality of 
Archi mind & body must be served|considered.'* Egyptian remains will 
always impress the mind in a way Chinese flippery never will The 
Alhambra gorgeous & refined in its ornament though it was, more 
beautiful than perhaps any other building, yet because its materials are 
but plaster, wood, porcelain & tile work, is yet of a lower type of Architec- 
ture than the far plainer but more enduring Country churches of England 
or Normandy. 

Utility, Consider next the quality of utility. 

From what was said before about the influence the individual or 
corporate body who requires the erection of a building possesses over its 
design ( - the potent influence of the employer — it may be believed that 
this quality, is most reasonably considered the first and principal one / The 
highest types of architecture are no doubt seen in the temple & cathedral 
— take for instance the Parthenon and Salisbury — but architecture is not 


. limited in its application to these, but includes every class of bdn. man 


requires. For in Greece while the Temple was certainly far before all other 
edificis in importance, and so had the greatest artistic care lavished upon 
it, the Theatres distinctly different in every requirement were yet noble 
monuments, while the private dwellings though singularly plain, were, 
there can be no doubt, as well as being comfortable — their primary object 
— substantial & at the same time pleasing to the eye, which is the same as 
saying the mind. Later on in Roman times the versatility of Archi is seen 
in its application to the ever increasing variety of buildings, the outcome 
of increased power & growing civilization, take the Baths of Caracalla, the 
private dwellings at pompei — the Triumphal Arches & the plain 
aqueducts the Palaces & the Tombs all of widely diverging purposes, yet 


15. Mackintosh wrote ‘served’ first, then ‘considered’ above, without finally deleting 
either option. 
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fue will deny that all of them have been made things of beauty. And yet 
later still, with the birth of the new era, the Christian Church, though at 
first unpretending yet always suitable both in accomodation & design — 
rose the glory the glory of the Medieaval/Cathedral, and with the demand 
of the churchmen for magnificent and at the same time lasting and 
suitable buildings Archi / kept pace. Please note this fact, that from the 
Basilica all our Cathedrals sprung & the form of the cross was always kept 
for the plan, but beyond that arbitrary rule it was growing opulence 
alone which influenced the medieaval archi. not as has been absurdly 
believed, not nature. The pointed arch grew out of the semi-circular, 
nearly invariably to suite Convenience, rarely asthetic wants, and never 
to imitate a forest avenue: nor was the idea of painted windows ever 
taken from sun gleams among the branches. Yet this, with a vast amount 
of other absurd rigmarole, is believed by many indiscriminating admirers 
of nature, who unable to deduct a principal, would attempt a childish 
mimicry. The whole theory has been cleverly applied to an existing effect 
whose cause must be looked for elsewhere to return These cathedrals 
again were co-incident with powerful fortresses & Castles with whose 
appearance everyone is familiar, and also with Commercial Warehouses 
Colleges and many other forms of buildings such as the Manors & Barns 
of the low Counties of England among the most picturesque buildings 
extant, all these buildings were erected for particular purposes, and which 
particular purpose was in every case served, and yet redeemed from the 
selfishness of mere building by good architecture. I have got with me no 
illust so must trust to your recollection / of such to notice that in all these 
different cases the Archi. while always preserving a certain continuity & 
similarity, was the decoration of the different practical requirements — 
that is to say, no beholder would mistake the general purpose of a 
building, I do not say that these varities could be equally beautiful, by no 
means, but the incumbent duty of making the best of each case and still 
preserving truthfulness to the necessities of the building was admitted & 
surely with happier results, than that of these modern antiquarian- 
sentimentalists, who, getting the half truth firmly embedded in their 
unpractical minds — that the Greek Temple & Medieaval Cathedral are 
worthy of all admiration & imitation, further it by erecting marvellous 
villas which only by an unfortunate chimney can be decided not to be a 
place of Pagan Worship or as in some cases I know of, monastic cloisters. 
These as houses might be comfortable and useful enough, and the 
Architectural adornment beautiful enough in its right place, which 
however was certainly not where its application prevented the reasonable 
purpose of the building being manifested. 

And, widely as the nature of the buildings & nationality of the builders 
has differed, as greatly has the materials of construction. The huge 
monoliths of Granite / obtained and used by the Egyptians, were rejected 
by the Greeks for their famed marbles. When however in Roman times 
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the arch replaced the lintel, because of the greater openings which had 
to be spanned, smaller materials were found to be necessary, and so the 
bricks they so well knew how to make, were admirably suited for their 
purpose.!5 Later on when in N Italy the Lombards built uniformly with 
bricks, the veneering of their walls with thin slabs of marble, was under 
the geological conditions of the country perfectly legitimate and quite 
artistic, while in the South of Italy, through the abundence of Stone a 
more dignified and really more substantial type of building was attained, 
and of course the design was influenced by the material but in both these 
there was true Archi. Naturally both had the flat pitched tile roof and 
narrow windows necessitated by a dry & sunny climate, which in more 
northern latitudes gave place to the lofty roofs & large generous window 
openings Here let me note in parenthesis, one of these curiosities of 
popular criticism? so often encountered, namely, that Gothic as opposed 
to Classic is quite unsuitable for present day requirements, it is gloomy? 
monastic? the dim religious light its inseperable concomitant. This I admit 
is true of Castles / & fortresses, but IJ should like to hear of the eastern 
mosque or Classic Temple that has the whole side of an apartment one 
huge window as many of our cathedrals have, while among greek 
Temples it is the great disputed point among archiologists how light of 
any kind was admitted at all. Some even holding that it was absolutely 
excluded and artificial light employed. The accomodation for the wor- 
shipper in both cases was given but the different requirements of the 
different forms of worship lead to different results. These two religions the 
Pagan & Christian were however totally different: Yet take the instance of 
a religion requireing similarity of ritual in different countries having 
different climates and different building materials, and you will see that 
utility which must in common sence be studied (& will be no matter what 
the artistic fraternity say) is not inimical to Architecture but on the 
contrary gives variety and character — take I say the Duomo — the 
Cathedral — of Florence or any other Italian city erected for the Roman 
Catholic service, and then see the identically same service accomodated in 
France or England. In all these 3 countries, though the cross is taken of 
course arbitrarily — a matter of sentiment not of necessity.) as the shape 
for the plan to follow, how differently is it worked out, in Florence & 
throughout Italy bricks are used, necessitating the arch the light & heat 
is so general that the windows are but mere slits; / the roof is hardly seen 
on account of its flatness: while in England and France at least its north- 
ern portion, the churches are built of stone which readily permits a 
bolder construction, hence vaulting (which is rarely used in italy) the 
windows are ample to admit light, but the necessity is seized as a pretext 
for decoration, hence glass staining (unknown almost in Italy) rain & 


16. Sée Ruskin, ‘The Lamp of Truth’, The Seven Lamps of Architecture. Much of the 
following passage appears to be based on direct observation. 
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snow must be provided against hence the high pitched leaded roofs.*” 

We have thus examples to show how dignified & beautiful a building 
may be when exactly fulfilling a utilitarian purpose as the ancient 
Temples of the Greeks did, with side walls unbroken by a single window — 
so dignified and beautiful in fact that one might wonder how any other 
requirement could result in anything like such perfection — yet other and 
widely different requirements did arise in other countries with different 
climates & materials, yet surely no one will say that the Cathedrals of N. 
Europe are anything less than perfection in their own degree. Yet the 
principals which governed both were identical — the practicing of which 
principals must vary with circumstances — but may always be resolved 
into the 3 we are considering namely — Strength — Utility — & Beauty. 

There remains then the third quality Beauty to consider, / by far the 
most difficult to deal with as there are erroneous ideas regarding it to be 
removed and true & reasonable ones to be substituted. Yet there is no 
final standard of taste to which all may appeal, no code of laws to which 
every little detail may be submitted — no authoratative committee of taste 
to decide on the disputed points, for even the most learned in these 
matters diverge widely in their ideas of the beautiful Many, because of 
the dissagreement among professors — which however is more upon 
matters of practice rather than principal many foolish persons discredit 
the existance of any other way!* of deciding than their own personal ` 
taste; you say a design is bad, they say it is good, well there is no more to 
be said, simply they like it. They mischievously take the proverb "There is 
no disputing about taste" which only applies to the palate or other sences, 
quite different from Taste which is another word for sound & cultivated 
sense, judgement & perception of fitness. Eastlake in his interesting book 
"Hints on [Household Taste]" says, Genius implies a creative & inventive 
power, which is the highest effort of the understanding Taste is more 
properly the art of selecting & guiding the efforts of genius, and is the 
offspring of a sensative & delicate mind.!? The common saying that 
"tastes are not to be disputed" owes its influence & general reception to 
the error of imagining the faculty of [taste] too high [and] original / to 
submit to the authority of an earthly tribunal. It corresponds with the 
notion of these who consider it a mere phantom of the imagination, so 
devoid of of substance as to elude all criticism. "Those who most sternous- 
ly assert the indisputable & uncertain nature of all tastes, do yet papably 
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17. The following line contains the puzzling instruction ‘Page 23 omit here — '. Page 23 
[E 25] contains the central passages of Mackintosh's discussion on taste, not relevant 
here. No subsequent instruction signals the end of the implied omission. 

18, In the margin against the line beginning 'way of deciding ...' Mackintosh has 
written 'Law- '. 

19. C. L. Eastlake, Hints on Household Taste, first published 1868. The precise quotation 
is unlocated, and may be a reformulation by Mackintosh of ideas found in Eastlake. 
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acknowledge a right & wrong in taste when they challenge the taste of 
others, an inconsistency with their maxisms which they are sure to 
commit. It is the consolation of those who have neither relish or pre- 
ference in their minds for the objects of taste, to maintain the total 
impossibility of bringing the opinion of mankind to any rational 
standard / Perfect taste is the faculty of receiving the greatest possible 
pleasure from those material sources which are attractive to our moral 
nature in its purity & perfection; but why we receive pleasure from some 
forms & colors, and not from others, is no more to be asked or answered 
than why we like sugar & dislike wormwood. - 

And the pleasure which perfect taste has in things which it finds true 
& good, is so great, that it cannot possibly be led aside by any tricks of 
fashion or diseases of variety; it cannot be cramped in its conclusions by 
partialities and hyprocrisies; its visions & its delights are too penetrating — 
too living — for any white washed object or shallow fountain long to 
endure or supply. It clasps all that it loves so hard that it crushes it if it be 
hollow. / The faculty of distinguishing good from bad in design is a 
faculty which most educated people — and especially ladies — conceive 
they possess. How it has been aquired few would be able to explain. The 
general impression seems to be, that it is the peculiar inheritance of gentle 
blood, and, independent of all training that while a young lady is devot- 
ing at school, or under a governess, so many hours a day to music, so 
many to languages & so many to general science, she is all the time 
unconcienciously forming that sense of the beautiful which we call taste, 
that this sense, once developed will enable her unassisted by any special 
study or experience not only to appreciate the charms of nature in every 
aspect, / but to form a correct estimate of the merits of Works in Archtec 
Painting, Sculpture etc. That this impression has gained ground so far as 
to be a posative conviction, may be infered from the fact that there is no 
single point on which well-educated women are more jelous of disparage- 
ment than in this We may condemn a ladies opinion in polotics — 
criticise her handwriting — correct her pronunciation of Latin and dis- 
parage her favourite authors with a chance of escaping displeasure, but if 
we venture to question her taste in the most trivial matter we are sure to 
offend.?? / So far as education does indeed tend to make the sences delicate 
and the perceptions accurate, and thus enable people to be pleased with 
quiet instead of gaudy colour, and with graceful instead of course form; 
and by long acquaintance with the best things, to discern quickly what is 
fine from what is common — so far acquired taste is an honourable 
faculty, and it is true praise of anything to say it is in “good taste” But 
nobody need begin this second volume sentence unless they are breathed 
like the Graeme — 


20. "The faculty of distinguishing ... sure to offend.' See Eastlake (n. 19) introduction. 
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"Right up Ben Ledi could he press, 
And not a sob his toil confess." ?1 

so far as this higher education has a tendency to narrow the sympathies 
and harden the heart, diminishing the intrest of all beautiful things by 
familiarity, untill even what is best can hardly please, and what is 
brightest hardly entertain, — so far as it fosters pride, and leads men to 
found the pleasure they take in anything, not on the worthiness of the 
thing, but on the degree in which it indicates some greatness of their own 
(as people build marble porticoes, and inlay marble floors, not so much 
because they like the colours of marble, or find it plesent to the foot, as 
because such floors are costly, and seperated in all human eyes from 
entrances of stone & timber): — so far as it leads people / to prefer graceful- 
ness of dress, manner, and aspect, to value of substance and heart, liking 
a well said thing better than a true thing, and a well-trained manner 
better than a sincere one, and a delicately-formed face better than a good 
natured one, — and in all other ways and things setting custom and 
semblance above everlasting truth; — so far finally, as it induces a sence of 
inherent distinction between class & class and causes everything to be 
more or less dispised which has no social rank, so that the affection, 
pleasure, and grief of a clown are looked upon as of no intrest compared 
with the affection & grief of a well bred man; — just so far, in all these 
severa] ways, the feeling induced by what is called a "liberal education" is 
utterly adverse to the understanding of noble art." / It is however a 
lamentable fact, that this very quality is commonly deficient not only 
among the generally ignorant, but also among the most educated classes 
in this country. How can it be otherwise? Even the simplest and most 
elementary principals of Archi —'or any other form of art for that part, 
forms no part of early instruction, and the majority of the public are left 
completely uninformed about them. Many people will not take the trouble 
to balance an opinion but invariably fly to extremes; they would have and 
believe in the laws of art tabulated like Scientific formulae or codified like 
law, and because of the absence — the very impossibility of any dogmati- 
cally minute regulation which would exclude all national as well as 
traditional characteristic and fail to take cognisance / of these varying 
circumstances which do so alter cases they decline to see or admit any 
principal whatever, and in taste become a law unto themselves. In the 
same way the young polititian or ecclisiastic will save himself a deal of 
cogitation and admissions of ignorance if from the first he will trustingly 
join the extreme section of a party, or of the church, statistics; facts; 
arguments; none of these move him if they are but advanced by his 
opponents. l 

Now in Archi there are two great styles Classic & Gothic which may in 
a general way be termed the styles of the lintel and of the Arch, and both 
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21. This is inaccurately remembered from Walter Scott's The Lady of the Lake, Canto 2 
xxv: 'Right up Ben-Lomond could he press, / And not a sob his toil confess.' 
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these styles have their partisans whose bigotry to the candid mind is as 
childish às in the other cases I have named. I cannot hope to be quite 
impartial so rather than enquire into the respective merits of the beauty 
of each I shall attempt to give some principals of beauty which are 
common to both and to all true Architecture. 

Truth?? is certainly the chief quality, everyone will admit that all shams 
are detestable, but this admission does not prove that a just discrimin- 
ation is made between truth in pictorial & truth in decorative art. In the 
former the truth is acknowledged when you can forget it is canvas 
you / you are looking at, and imagine the object depicted is actually before 
you, while in the latter truth is only present when every material is 
shown on its own merits and mimics not the resemblance of any others. 
This it may be necessary in a brick wall to weather proof it — internally or 
externally it does not matter — with plaster or cement which may be done 
& no deceipt shown but the practice is detestible where it is scored over to 
delude into the belief that stone is used. I do not think though that there 
is any sham about marble veneering of a brick building, because everyone 
knows that it is so precious as to be used just as in mosaic, in thin slabs; 
the material is beautiful & is attached as an adornment is much in the 
same way as gilding, with which no one is for a minute deceived, as the 
value is so well known as to prohibit a picture frame or organ pipes being 
solid metal, only when gilding is applied to small articles, which might 
reasonably be expected to be bona-fide — such as jewellry — does it become 
a sham. Equally objectionable is all graining, marbeling, or painted 
granite for that part a charming specimen of which can be seen on one 
of the bridges across the Kelvin which is a beautiful? granite erection at a 
distance, but which closer inspection shows te be only a hollow mock- 
ery.” And the dissapointment felt by most people when they find this is 
surely a sign that evyone desires truthfulness?* and bronzing of the low 
housepainter. I admit that the evil is lessened when the deception is quite 
apparent. I suppose that none are taken in by “oak” or “walnut” doors 
so plentiful in our houses, the fault then lies in taking for a model 
some thing which can be copied, or better still copying it without the s 
least / effort of the designing faculties. It is a poor-spirit this apeing the 
posessions of richer people — doors & all woodwork must certainly be 
preserved, and if it must be by painting then it should be in even tint — 
if the yellowish tone of oak grained doors — or the dark brown of the 
walnut fraud be liked — then the same effect may be obtained in a rational 
manner by harmonious arrangement; a still better way is to use stains 


22. Cf. the discussion of architectural deceits in Ruskin, "The Lamp of Truth' (n. 16). 
Mackintosh's text is a mixture of abridgement and personal observation. 

23. The bridge no longer exists and remains so far unidentified. 

24. Mackintosh's example of painted granite work, 'for that part ... evyone desires 
truthfulness’, is an afterthought noted in the margin, interrupting his list of unacceptable 
sham décorative techniques. 
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which permit the true grain of the wood to be seen. Paint I say is no de- 
ception, for in wood, iron, plaster & sometimes even stone it is necessary 
for comfort, but there is no need for paltriness with it, the "massive" pillar 
— of lath & plaster is not improved by mimicing rare marble. Cast iron can 
be a useful & at the same time beautiful object, but it is not improved 
when with imitation rivet heads it tries to pass for handwrot metal work 
or by paint for bronze. All these instances are but the auxaliries of 
architecture, but unhappily tricks as gross are to be met with in architec- 
ture itself. In italy as we have seen the roofs are pretty flat, yet it is no 
uncommon thing to see gables that are simply masks, not the decoration 
& expressions of the necessities of the buildings, but to meet the supposed 
requirements of the Gothic style they are lofty & steeply pitched, so that 
only a view from another point of sight than that intended by the archi- 
tect discloses the sham. St Pauls has an upper storey to give the effect of 
what a Classic Temple / required to be to accord with the public taste 
during the Renaiscence, which storey is quite independent of the church, 
and not only so, but which actually falsifies the structure.?5 But even if 
this positive evil be not reached truth requires that rather than expend 
time & trouble in covering up what may often mistakenly be considered 
irredeemably commonplace & vulgar, if that object be an absolutely: 
essential one, the time should be employed in trying to render it if not 
actually beautiful at least inoffensive Such an object is the roof which is 
quite as essential as the walls and should get all due credit. True, covered 
with lead it may be almost flat & so hidden entirely from view, partly by 
the balustrade, which in a truly affecting way is generally provided as if 
promenading on our house tops were a general custom. Now I think that 
the French Chateau gain half their effect from the steeply pitched slated 
roof, giving a picturesque sky-line even without the rather expensive 
gable. The effect of the roof so treated may be to a certain extent seen in 
the Central Station & Stock Exchange.?* These are quite plain & only of 

a shape required by truth, not to press another principal which is an 
element in Beauty, namely, that Cons. should be decorated, not dec. con. 
This principal is one of the most important & yet most commonly violated 
of any in Archi." It was included to a certain extent in the consideration 
of utility, where Architecture is declared to be the rightful / accompany- 
ment, of whatever kind of building is essential to man, wherever situated. 
This may now be considered as the same principal applied in more 
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25. Cf. James Fergusson, History of the Modern Styles of Architecture (3rd edn, London 
1891) p. 38. 

26. Central Station, Glasgow, by.George Cunningham and John Hawkshaw, completed 
1879, extended 1901-7. Mackintosh is probably referring to the high roofs of the Central 
Station Hotel, designed by R. R. Anderson as railway offices in 1879, and reconstructed 
as a hotel in 1880-6. Stock Exchange, St. George's Place, Glasgow by John Burnet Sen., 
1875-7. 

27. See Scott (n. 3). A repetition of the statement quoted earlier [s 9]. 
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minute detail. Then the salient & most requisite features should be 
selected for ornamentation, so from this it must appear, that, windows & 
doors being about the most important of modern requirements, round 
these should any ornament be sought. Yet note how this is forgotten in a 
type of building you are all acquainted with — the classic churches in 
vogue 20 years ago, such as Dundas St Station,?* Daily Mail Office?” & 
Bridge St Station?? all churches once & many others throughout the city 
— which you will note depend for Architectural effect on the application of 
flat columes attached to the wall in imitation of the temple style, while 
the windows & doors are simply holes in the wall — observe I am not 
complaining of plainness when little money can be got but of missapplic- 
ation of money when obtained. Now examples of a contrary & preferable 
application may be seen in the Conserv. Club.*” Bank of Scotland & 
Merchants House?? and others when you will see that the wall surface is 
plain & the decoration consists of columns at the sides & rich pediments 
above the windows & doors. These particular examples are in the style of 
the Renaiscence followed in Florence, Rome, & Venice — the practice was 
in that style first & most beautifully applied / by a painter — Raphael in the 
Pandolfen Palace. 

However, not only in that style, for the principal was well known & 
appreciated by the Cathedral Builders where also you find a perfectly 
plain wall & most elaborate windows. Still, for the same reason of fitness 
there are exceptions to this principal also thus I think it quite reasonable 
that all Buttresses should be left absolutely plain that their strength & 
purpose may be the more apparent, that is dispense with ornament not 
with design and it is this same cause which makes the lowre portion of a 
building plain & solid, while as the building becoms lighter as it gets 
higher, so does the decoration increas, for it would be rather rediculous to 
see minute delicate work at the base surmounted by cyclopean masonry, 
yet I confess a trifle more of this might be worth attempting so that our 
walls in narrow streets might present some ornament at eye level. Yet 
one other powerful element in Beauty is Association or Tradition, which 
will modify the force of laws which in the abstract are admitted to be 


28. Presumably Queen Street Station, Glasgow. The reference appears to be to West 
George St Independent Chapel, designed by James Gillespie Graham in 1819, demolished 
1975. 

a E North British Daily Mail Offices, previously the Unitarian Church, 102-104 Union 
St, Glasgow; demolished c. 1898. 

30. Mackintosh was in error in believing this had been a church. Built as the station to 
designs by James Collie in 1840-1, with a Greek Doric portico to answer Euston; de- 
molished 1971. See Colin Johnston & J. R. Hume, Glasgow Stations (Vermont 1979). 

31. 112-14 West George St and 46-50 Renfield St, Glasgow, now the Scottish Widows 
Building, by David Bryce, 1868-9. 

32: The west side of George Square, comprising the Bank of Scotland by J. T. Rochead 
(1868), Bank of Scotland Chambers by James Sellars (1874) and the Merchants’ House 
by John Burnet (1874-7), built as a unified composition. 
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correct & true and grant a certain [left blank] to local or national customs 
or to practices sanctioned by high authority. When Burns in his "Cotters 
Saturday Night" after enumerating some of our favourite psalm tunes 
bursts out “compared wae this Italian trills are tame".?? as a piece of 
musical criticism it may not hold true world-wide yet it is a very sufficient 
reason / & obvious truth to Scotsmen, so in the same manner there are 
many decorative features in Scotch Archi, which might well be replaced 
by others of antiquity yet just because we are Scotch & not Greek or 
Roman we reject. For example there is the quaint old Scotch gate pillars 
with the spire resting on 3 or 4 stone bullets — the curious Balls often 
seen at stairs, such as the old College one now at Gilmorhill and very 
many other features which give a historical caracter to the buildings they 
adorn for they tell of a time when Scot. was much more friendly with 
france than with England and so our castles much more resembled the 
French Chateau than the Manor of our neighbour country. In fact I think 
we should be a little less cosmopolitan & rather more national in our 
Archi, as we are with language, new words & phrases will be incorpor- 
ated gradually, but the wholesale introduction of japanese senta[nces] for 
example would be denounced & rightly by the purist. 

Attention to national chacteristics was well shown by Sir G. Scott when 
erecting St Marys Cath Edin. for an English Service with of course the 
typical plan & arrangement of that church, he yet took the ornaments 
peculiarly Scotch as seen at Holyrood, Kelso &c as his models. only in the 
spire of which unhappily Scotland has no good examples did he take an 
English model** Still of course this conservatism is often made a cloak & 
excuse for / mediocrity in design & the senseless & unceasing repitition of 
features which have only their age to recommend them, & so Variety & 
Novelty if not carried to far are qualities both allowable & desirable, but ` 
by ignorance often clamoured for most unreasonably. Archi. being as old 
almost as mankind is not a new art, so there is hardly any form that is 
applicable for construction that has not been tried: A house is composed 
of walls & roof — well for a roof you must either have the Dome (the 
noblest form of all) the pitched roof or the properly flat one in walls there 
must be windows & doors ~ well these openings can only be spaned by 
the lintel or arch — if the latter there is no form which has not been used 
~ semi-cir ~ pointed — horseshoe & ogee. Civil engin. is quite a modern 
science & so got plenty of scope and is never weary of assuming that 
archi is effect & cant originate & yet when it does attempt to ornament it 
simply copies & that in the most unreasonable way. For instance you will 
see in many bridges iron Balusters with moulded parapet|cornices?5 — 


33. Robert Burns, The Cotter's Saturday Night, vs 13. 

34. Built 1874-9 and 1890-1. Kelso is a slip for Jedburgh. The design of the spire with 
its pronounced entasis is based on that at Chartres Cathedral. 

35. Mackintosh wrote ‘parapet’ ‘first, then ‘cornice’ above, without deleting either 
option. 
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suitable enough in a building when in the proper situation, but are 
manifestly degraded when mimicd by cast metal which only forms a 
hollow shape mouldings being repeated in the cornice whose only beauty 
consisted in their usefulness when the material was stone The common 
sence way of using cast iron there & elsewhere is to have patterns of the 
most elaborate & beautiful design / impressed on each plate, in a manner 
which in stone would be unsubstantial as well as wasteful & extravigant 
but which can be economically accomplished with a material which is 
run into a mould. 

But novelty & variety might be attained were Archi as regards the 
patronage of the rich & cultured on the same grounds as Painting & 
Sculpture — which it is not — the young struggling painter is seized with 
a noble conception, if he have but the skill to embody it, he can get color 
& canvas for a few shillings & when the work is finished he submits it to 
the public patronage and if looked at impartially it stands or falls on its 
own self-evident merits. The poor sculptor can also, t[hough] not quite so 
redily if he chose a heroic subject, at a very small expense prodece, even 
though it be in clay, a finished work. But the Architect afflicted with 
genius, without a corresponding quantity of wealthy connection, submits 
his inspirations with drawings with far less shadow of resemblance to the 
realty, than that posessed by the scribbles in an academy catalogue — for 
the rudest strocks of black ink may at least indicate the relative positions 
of what may on the canvas be intended for glorious ethereal clouds, for 
the picter has but one point of view, while a building must be considered 
internally & externally as altering with every step you take. Now this 
necessity of giving a prophetic view / of a non-existing structure requires 
some little artistic skill & so this alone demolishes the popular idea that 
the practical man is the right architect to employ. These drawings then 
can always give but a very poor idea of what the reality will be. 

Now I do not in the slightest degree make a moan about this handi- 


. capping under which Architecture labors compared with the other fine 


arts, for unfortunate though it may be it is unavoidable & just because 
professionalism is checked & made subserviant to the public idea of what 
is fit & proper, it is a fair question for you to consider that what may be 
lost in abstract perfection of beauty, may not be compensated for by the 
presence of qualities appreciable by the many. 

As I said before the history of nations is written in stone, but it certain- 
ly would be a difficult task to read a history from the architecture of this 
nation at the present time We do not build as the ancients did who in 
each succeeding building tryed to carry to further perfection the national 
type No. We are a world acquainted people who cast aside all prejudice 
and build now in Greek if we love the Classic, now in Norman if we doat 
on the romantic, or if we have travelled show their [our] ill regulated 
admiration for foreign beauties by reproducing Swiss Chateau, &c &c in 
the most inappropriate positions 
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It is to increas your intrest in these that I have ventured to bring the 
subject of Archite. before you to-night, and have refrained as far as 
possible from taking into consideration styles, for they are only too apt to 
be taken as receipts which ensure certain results without requiring any 
effort of sensible discrimination. Not that I would slight or ignore styles & 
say with many why not unite the beauties of all in one modern style, for 
each style has an expression peculiar to itself — an expression which 
would only be weakened by the introduction of any other, as Sir J. 
Renolds said of the same question of style applied however [to] Sculpture, 
"a statue in which you endeavor to unite stately dignity youthful elegence 
& stern valor must surely posess none of these to any eminent degree.?$ 
The expression which is plainly observable in the different styles, has led 
to the establishment by some critics of a distinct element in Beauty — 
namely that a building should be Phonetic, that is explain its purpose or 
illustrate history.?? Thus a Temple should aim at sublimity, a villa at 
domesticity, a Palace of Justice at dignity & so forth. Well I think that a 
building can not really be phonetic, merely expressive, for it is generally 
only association of ideas which has given these attributes any standing. 
This is analogous to the rules of criticism for either sculpture or music. . 
Though these arts are popularly considered self explanitory & altogether 
independent of the catalogue yet of the former Renolds says "I suspect 
that it will be found, / on close examination, by him who is resolved not 
to see more than he really does see, that the antique figures are distingui- 
shable by ther insignia rather than by any variety of form or beauty. 
Take from appolo his Lyre & from Bacchus his Thirsus & vine leaves & 
Meleager the Boar Head & there will remain little or no difference in their 
characters In a Juno Minerva or Flora the idea of the artists seems to 
have gone no further than representing his idea [of] perfect beauty & then 
adding the proper attributes, with a total indifference to which they gave 
them. Thus John de Bologna, after he finished a group of a young man 
holding up a young woman in his arms, with an old man at his feet, 
called together his friends, to tell him what name he should give it, and 
they was agreed to call it the Rape of the Sabines, & this is the celebrated 
group which now stands before the old Palace at Florence.?* The figures 
have the.same general expression which is to be found in most of the: 
antique sculpture: & yet it would be no wonder if future critics, should 
find out delicacy of expression which was never intended & go so far as to 
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36. Sir Joshua Reynolds, Discourses on Art, ed. Robert R. Wark (2nd edn, New Haven 
1981) discourse 5, p. 79. 

37. 'Phonetic' is a term derived from James Fergusson, An Historical Inquiry into the True 
Principles of Beauty in Art (London 1849) pt 2 sect. 8, pp. 115-24. 

38. Mackintosh had described Giambologna's Rape of the Sabines (1583) as 'a stupid 
thing’ in his Italian diary [B 20 May]. 
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see in the old mans countenance the exact relation which he bears to the 
woman who appears to be taken from him?? 

Music again is not one whit more expressive than stolid Archi. 
"programme music" as it is called is understandable enough / when we 
know or are told by a description of the pieces what is intended to be 
represented, but without this forewarning it is somewhat difficult by 
intuition to guess that quavering trills among the high notes of a piano or 
orchestra, or à pounding scramble among the lower denote in turn 
"Sunrise in Arcadia or "the moon rising behind the trees of a churchyard 
with vampires flitting around the open grave.of a maiden. Again to quote 
Ruskin. "A building which recorded the Bible history by means of a series 
of sculptural pictures, would be perfectly useless to.a person unaquainted 
with the Bible beforehand: on the other hand the text of the old & new 
Testaments might be written on its walls and yet the building would be a 
very inconvenient kind of book, not so useful as if it had been adorned 
with inteligible and vivid sculpture. So again the power of exciting 
emotion must vary or vanish, as the spectator becomes thoughtless or 
cold: & the building may be often blamed for what is the fault of the critic 
or endowed with a charm which is of the spectators creation. It is not 
therefore possible to make expression any fair criterion of excellence in a 
building, untill we can fully place ourselves in the position of those to 
whom the expression was originally adressed & untill we are certain that 
we understand every symbol, and are capable of being touched by every 
association / which its builders employed as letters of their language”*° 
This appeal of Ruskins is just adressed to the public that it may take 
[more] of [an] intelligent intrest in archi than at present it does; that is if 
you would admire old buildings you must put yourself in the place of 
those contempory with their erection — this can only be done by the 
educated (and that means at no far distant date everyone) and un- 
doubtedly such an intrest if applied to modern work would ensure better 
Architecture than that prevailing. Artists (I mean of course Architects) 


` must be as select in those whom they desire to please as in those whome 


they desire to imitate. Without the love of fame they can never do any- 
thing excelent: but by an excessive & unsatiable thirst after it they will 
come to have vulgar views, they will degrade their style & their taste will 
be entirely corrupted. 

It is almost certain to be the lowest style which will always be most 
popular as it falls within the compass of ignorance itself. So I have tried to 
show what principals rule in Architecture, & how these are very greatly 
influenced by the public in the shape of the all potent employer, — "for 


.39. T suspect that it will be found [E 37] ... taken from him.' Reynolds (n. 36) discourse 
IO, pp. 181-2. 

40. John Ruskin, "The Virtues of Architecture', The Stones of Venice, ch. 2. This passage 

and the preceding one on music are repeated in the later lecture on architecture [F 6-8]. 
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living to please, we must also please to live" sometimes as we have seen 
by the literary art critic & also & most powerfully by the poet or novelist, 
who without formulating any rules / yet give expression to the ideas of 
the general cultured mind — such writers as Scott Tennyson, G Elliot - 
Dickens & others describe the different effects which most move them the 
romantic the grandoise or the picturesque proving that as well & almost 
to a great a degree, pleasure to the mind is desired besides comfort and 
protection to the body, and this double service is accomplished by 
Architecture 
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Although the invitation to write this paper on Architecture came in 
simple form it were surely unjust to the thoughts of our hosts if we did 
not interpret it less.as a piece of courtesy to ourselves than as a graceful 
act of homage to that great queen mother of all the arts which we so 
unworthily represent. 

In reading this essay I must ask for indulgence, although I offer no 
apology, in the first place for reading an essay on this subject to an 
audience chiefly composed of pecture painters and secondly for an 
attempt to set out from an architects point of view the basis of certain 
ideas common to the architecture of many lands & religions, the purposes 
behind structure & form which may be called the true? principals of 
architecture and for an attempt to deal with a subject that could only be 
rightly handled by one having the equipments of a wide / scholarship — 
while I can only claim that there should come of regular apprenticeship & 
long practice in any art or craft a certain instinct of insight not posessed 
by mere outsiders though never so learned. 

I say this in the hope that writing thus on my own art, may be suffi- 
cient excuse for any appearance of affectation & presumption in quoting 
unfamiliar matter at second hand, for I must say at once what will be 
sufficiently apparent as I proceed that my knowledge of books is only that 
of the general reader. 

In such a wide field I have thought it well to concentrate my attention 
on some few definite points, and I fear in doing this there may be some 
unnecessary insistence & repitition, a tendency to over prove, and an 
attempt to explain too much, on the one hand to burden with what is 
obvious, on the / other to weaken by unfounded conjecture. What then is 
architecture? 

Architecture is the world of art and as? it is everything visible & 
invisable that makes the world, so it is all the arts & crafts & industries 
that go [to] make architecture 

The history of architecture as usually written with its theory of 
utilitarian origins from the hut & the tumulus, and further develop- 
ments in that way — the adjustment of forms to the conditions of local 
circumstances — the clay of Mesopotamia - the granite of Egypt and the 


1. Mackintosh scored out ‘esoteric’ and substituted ‘true’. 
2. Mackintosh here scored out ‘it is the people who make the world the’. 
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marble of greece — is rather the history of building, of architecture it may 
be in the sence we so often use the word, but not the architecture which 
is the synthesis of the fine arts, the commune of all the crafts.? See how 
architecture has the biggest programme, the widest range / of sympathy & 
action of all the arts — it is more practical — it demands more technical 
workshop knowledge, it deals with a greater number of materials — of 
subjects — of fellow workmen than any other art, except perhaps music. 
At least this is being more generally admitted for the day is happily 
passing away when architecture may be deemed a thing of quantities of 
dillitanteism & drains. 

As the pigments are but the vehicle of painting so is building but the 
vehicle of architecture, which is the thought behind form, embodied and 
realised for the purpose of its manifestation & transmission. 

Architecture then interpenetrates building not for the satisfaction of the 
simpler needs of the body but the complex ones of the intellect. I do not 
mean that we can thus distinguish architecture & building in those 
qualities in which* / they meet & overlap but that in the sum & polarity of 
them all - these point to the response of future thought those to the 
satisfaction of present need. 

And so although no hut or mound however early or rude but had 
something added for thoughts sake yet architecture & puilding 6 are quite 
clear and distinct ideas the soul & the body. t 

Of the modes of this thought we must again distinguish, some were 
unconcious & instinctive, as the desire for symmetry smoothness, sublim- 
ity and the like merely aesthetic qualities, which properly enough belong 
to true architecture and others were direct & didactic, speaking by a more 
or less perfect realisation, or through a code of symbols accompanied by 
traditions which explained them.* Which traditions & symbols / must be 
thoroughly understood & appreciated be fore you can interpret the true 
meaning of the Architecture, and this is equally true of all the arts. 

As Renolds says of sculpture, “I suspect that it will be found on.close 
examination by him who is resolved not to see more than he really does 


3. The eight-page introduction to W. R. Lethaby’s Architecture, Mysticism and Myth 
(London 1891), with minor amendments to punctuation and phraseology, provides the 
greater part of Mackintosh's text from r 3-18. ‘The history of architecture ... all the 
crafts.’ Lethaby p. 1. 

4. On the verso of F 4 are draft notes on Mackintosh's 1891 Italian tour: 

Left Glasgow on March 21st 1891. 

In order to fulfill the conditions laid down by the thomson Trustees I left Glasgow on 
21st March of this year for Italy. I made Naples my first resting place. I stayed here 3 or 
four days and found the museum the principal attraction from an artists point of view 
owing to the fine collection of relics from Pompei especially the frescoes which are very 
beautiful: 

The Trustees of the thomson memorial having honoured me with the Scholarship for 
1891, I left Glasgow for Italy on- March 21 to fulfill the conditions of the said Scholarship. 

5. ‘And so although ... traditions which explained them.’ Lethaby (n. 3) pp. 1-2. 
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see, that the antique figures are distinguishable by their insignia rather 
than by any variety of form or beauty Take from Appolo — Bacchus and 
other antique figures® their various symbols & there will remain little or 
no difference in their caracters In a Juno Minerva or Flora the idea of the 
artists seems to have gone no further than representing his idea of perfect 
beauty & then adding the proper attributes with a total indifference to 
which they gave them." 

Music again is not a whit more expressive — programme music as it is 
called is understandable enough when we know or are told by a descrip- 
tion of the / piece what is intended to be represented but without this 
forewarning it is somewhat difficult by intuition to guess that quivering 
trills among the high notes of an orchestra or a pounding scramble 
among the lower denote in turn “Sunrise in Arcadia” or the moon rising 
behind the trees of a churchyard with vampires flitting around the open 
grave of a maiden”.* 

Again to quote Ruskin “A building which recorded the Bible history by 
means of a series of sculptural pictures, would be perfectly useless to a 
person unacquainted with the bible beforehand, — on the other hand the 
text of the old & new testament might be written on its walls and yet the 
building would be a very inconvenient kind of book, not so useful as if it 
had been adomed with intelligible & vivid sculpture or painting. So again 
the power of exciting emotion must vary or vanish as the spectator 
becomes thoughtless or cold, & a building may / be often blamed for what 
is the fault of the critic, or endowed with a charm which is of the spec- 
tators own creation. It is not therefore possible to make expression any 
fair criterion of excellence in a building untill we can fully place ourselves 
in the position of those to whom the expression was originally adressed & 
untill we are certain that we understand every symbol and are capable of 
being touched by every association which its builders employed as letters 
of their language.’ 

. The main purpose & burthen of sacred Architecture — and all architec- 
ture when temple, tomb, or palace was sacred in the early days — is thus 
inextracably bound up with a peoples thoughts about god & the universe 

Behind every style of architecture there is an earlier style in which the 
germ of every form is to be found except such alterations as may be 
traced to new / conditions or directly innovatory thought in religion, all is 
the slow change of growth and it is almost impossible to point to the time 
of the invention of any custom or feature. 


6. Mackintosh scored. out ‘& Meleager’ and substituted ‘and other antique figures’. 

7. This quotation from Sir Joshua Reynolds is reused from the earlier lecture: see E 38, 
n. 39. 

8. This paragraph also appears at E 38-9. It is at least in part obviously not original, but 
its source has not been traced. 

9. John Ruskin, ‘The Virtues of Architecture’, The Stones of Venice i ch. 2 §2. This 
passage is also quoted at £ 39. The following paragraph resumes the Lethaby text. 
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As Herbert Spencer!? says of ceremonial generally, "Adhering tenaci- 
ously to all his elders taught him the primitive man deviates into novelty 
only through unintended modifications. Every one knows that languages 
are not devised but evolve: and the same is true of usages. 

It has rightly been the habit of historians of Architecture to lay stress 
on the differences of the several styles and schools of successive ages, but 
in the far larger sence all architecture is one, when traced back through 
the streams of civilizations as they followed or influenced one another. For 
instance argue as the archeologists may, as to whether the columns 
at / Beni Hassan are rightly called proto Doric it is a fact to be read as in 
an open book that a greek Temple & an Egyptian temple are substantially 
at one when we consider the infinite possibilities of form — if disassociated 
from tradition It has often been pointed out how early examples of stone 
construction still repeat the forms of the manner of buildings in wood that 
went before and so is it always. |: 

How long the steamship retained survivals of the sailing ship & how 
the vocabulory of the. coach road still answers for the railway 

What then are the ultimate facts behind all Architecture which has 
given it form? 

Mainly three. 

The similar needs & desires of men Secondly on the side of structure, 
the necessities imposed by materials & the physical laws of their erection 
& combination / and thirdly on the side of style, nature. It is this latter 
that we need to think most about, the influence of the known & imagined 
facts of the universe on Architecture, the connection between the world 
as a structure & the building — not of the mere details of nature & the 
ornaments of architecture important though they are — but of the whole — 
the Heavenly temple & the earthly tabernacle. Let us get beyond the 
hodman & the builder — what I would ask is the connection between the 
Kingdom of heaven & the matter of fact mortar, tee squares & trowels. 
Architecture in the true sence occupies itself in reality with a temple built 
without sound of hammer axe or tool or iron, the temple of the skies in 
point of fact. It will be necessary not only to examine Architecture in the 
monuments, but the contemporary statements which relate to them the 
stories about the buildings / & even the mythology of architecture for such 
a mythology there is.?+ 

But of course such an exam. is impossible tonight. If we trace the 
artistic forms of things made by man to their origin, we find a direct 
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10. Herbert Spencer (1820-1903): English sociologist and philosopher, and early advo- 
cate of the theory of evolution. 

11. "The main purpose and burthen of Sacred Architecture [r 8] ... for such a myth- 
ology there is.' Lethaby (n. 3) pp. 2-4. In the penultimate sentence, Mackintosh sub- 
stitutes “Architecture in the true sence’ for Lethaby’s ‘Esoteric masonry’, and omits 
Lethaby’s phrase ‘the Macrocosmos’ after ‘temple of the skies’. 
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inspiration from if not a direct imitation of nature. The thought behind 
a ship is a fish — the Egyptians & greeks giving their ships two eyes to 
enable it to see its way across the pathless sea. Tables & chairs like the 
beasts are quadrupeds. The lions leg & foot of modern furniture comes to 
us from Assyria & Egypt. 

And so with everything — where else indeed should we go for the 
highest imagination. The commonplaces of poetry in which the world is 
likened to a building — heavenly vaults — or azure dome — gates of sunrise 
& the rest are survivals of a time when the earth was not a tiny ball 
projected at immesureable speed through infinite space, one among other 
fireflies of the night / but was stable & immovable the centre of the 
universe the floor on which the sky was built. The whole a chamber 
lighted by the sun moon & stars. 

So the ceremonial of religion during the great building ages in Chaldea 
Egypt & India was going through the phase of nature worship in which 
the sky the sun & the sea were not so much veiled as afterwards to the 
Greeks untill they became persons not things: but open and understood. 
Astronomical observation was closely associated as part of the cultus. In 
all this there is enough to dispose us to receive evidence of a cosmical 
symbolism in the buildings of the younger world. and it is now generally 
admitted that the intention of the temple (speaking of the temple idea as 
we understand it), was to set up a / local reduplication of the temple not 
made with hands, the worlds temple itself, a kind of model to scale, its 
form governed by the science of the time. It was a heaven an observatory 
an almanac Its foundation was a sacred ceremony the time carefully 
chosen by augury and its relation to the heavens defined by observation. 

Its place was exactly below the celestial proto type, like that it was 
sacred like that strong, its foundations could not be moved if they were 
placed four square to the walls of the firmament, as are still our churches, 
and was it not to be like the heavenly sanctuary that Solomon built the 
temple without the sound of tools? 

` | do not necessarily claim that this was the origin of all structures set : 
apart for a purpose in a sence sacred: / nor possibly in every case was this 
the first interpretation of some of the symbols. Customs have many 
explanations. I claim that given the idea of a universe & universe gods, 
the phase here set out was a necessary one: and at this stage certainly 
every where preceded the age, when works, worthy the name of architec- 
ture were produced — buildings which enshrined ideas — it is here we shall 
find the formative factor in their design.'? 

We need not suppose however that temples were a sum of these 
symbols in all cases, if in any: but that from this common book of archi- 


12. "If we trace [ 12] .. . in their design.’ Lethaby (n. 3) pp. 4-6, with minor editing out 
of further examples. 
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tecture, each took what he would, little or much sometimes openly, 
sometimes with more or less translation, sometimes at first hand, often as 
a half remembered tradition!? 

Old architecture lived because it had /a purpose. Modern architecture, 
to be real, must not be a. mere envelope without contents. 

As Cesar Daly says, if we would have architecture excite an interest 
real & general, we must have a symbolism immediately comprehensible 
by the great majority of spectators. But this message cannot be that of the 
past terror, mystery, splendeour. Planets may not circle nor thunder 
roll in the temple of the future. No barbaric gold with ruddy bloom; no 
jewels, emeralds half a palm over, rubies like an egg, and crystal spheres, 
can again be used more for majic that for beauty. No terraced temples 
of Babylon to reach the skies no gold plated palaces of Ecbatana seven 
walled. no ivory palaces of Ahab. nor golden houses of Nero with cor- 
ridors a mile long; no stupendeous temples of Egypt at first / all embracing 
then court and chamber narrowing and becoming lower, closing in on 
the awed worshipper and crushing his imagination; these all of them can 
never be built again, for the manner and the materials are worked out to 
their final issue. Think of the Sociology and Religion of all this, and the 
stain across it “each stone cemented in the blood of a human creature. 
These colossal efforts of labor forced on by an irresistable will, are of the 
past, and such an architecture is not for us nor for the future. 

What then will this art of the future be? 

The message will still be of nature & man, of order and beauty, but 
all will be sweetness, simplicity, freedom, confidence, and light: the other 
is past and well is it, for its aim was to crush life: the new, the future, 
is to aid life / and train it, “so that beauty may flow into the soul like a 
breeze" .1* ; : 

This much about ancient architecture will (and although I have only 
instanced one period and that very early, all architecture in successive 
ages up till the end of the 15th Century when we may say architecture 
ceased to be — was as vividly & inseperably the expression of the religious 
or social thoughts of the times) — I hope prove two things firstly that what 
are called Architectural styles were not made purposely as many people 
imagine — some say I like gothic — some I like classic — but you cannot 
surely believe that Architecture changed from classic to gothic because 
the old architects were sick of classic. No Architecture changed or rather 
evolved because the religious & social needs & beliefs changed, and when 
you consider as I said before how no change can be definitely pointed out 
you will understand how the? / changes of Architecture were only the 
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Daly (1811-93): French architect and architectural editor and writer. 
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expression & embodiment of the natural unconcious evolution of mans 
thoughts caused by the changes of civilization and things around him. 

And this leads on to the second point which I hope this essay so far will 
help to emphasize — namely all great & living architecture has been the 
direct expression, of the needs & beliefs of man at the time of its creation, 
and how if we would have great architecture created this should still be 
so. How absurd it is to see modern churches theatres, Banks, Museums, 
Exchanges Municipal Buildings, Art Galleries &c &c made in imitation of 
greek temples. I am quite concious of the dignity of greek temples when 
built in greece L000 years ago as temples, but to be imported into this 
country and set up for such varied purposes, they must / surely loose all 
their dignity. And yet these are the modern buildings most people admire 
— perhaps even some of you dispute the loss of dignity — well let us admit 
that an art gallery copied from a greek temple has the same charm & 
dignity as its original I would ask whether the dignity is still retained if 
we reduplicate the design and make it into a small black marble clock & 
put it on a black marble chimney piece as is so often done. There are 
many such buildings in Glasgow but to me they are as could & lifeless as 
the cheek of a dead chinaman Dignity in architecture is the same as 
natural dignity — the very frankness of some natures is the essence of all 
thats dignified — which frankness if copied by one not natually frank 
immediately becomes impudence not dignity. It is absurd to think it is the 
duty of the modern architect to make believe he is living 4 — 5 — 6 
hundred or even 1000 / years ago — and that his mission is to exercise on 
the forms found associated with a certain decade.!* — no all the past is 
one art and all for us. And I am glad to think that now there are men 
such as Norman Shaw — John Bentley, John Belcher Mr Bodley Leonard 
Stokes and the late John D Sedding — names most of you will never have 
heard before but for all that quite as great if not greater artists than the 
best living painters men who more & more are freeing themselves from 
correct antiquarian detail and who go streight to nature. We must clothe 
modern ideas, with modern dress — adorn our designs with living fancy. 
We shall have designs by living men for living men — something that 
expresses fresh realization of sacred fact — of personal broodings of skill — 
of joy in nature in grace of form & gladness of colour’” 

You will ask now why I read you this paper on Architecture — ‘Do I 
want you all to be architects — No certainly not. But I do want you all to 
take an intellegent interest — to show some appreciation for Architecture 


before it is to be found; and the worth of an ornament is the time it must take before it can 
be cut’. 

16. ‘Itis absurd ... a certain decade.’ W. R. Lethaby, ‘J. D. Sedding’, Builder 61 (1891) 
p. 271. t 

17. J.D. Sedding, ‘Design’, in Arts and Crafts Essays (London 1893): 'We must clothe . . . 
living fancy’, p. 412; ‘We shall have ... gladness of colour’, p. 410. Mackintosh must 
have been aware of this chapter from its earlier quotation in Lethaby’s obituary of | 
Sedding (n. 16). 
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& not despise it as is too often now the case. I want you all so far as 
possible to be artists — and just so far as you are capable of any true and 
noble art, so far will your sympathetic appreciation of architecture go. 

You ask how are you to judge architecture. just as you judge painting 
or sculpture — form, colour, proportion all visable qualities — and the one 
great invisable quality in all art, soul. 

'These are the essential qualities of all true architecture, and of the 
various subordinate arts that were used — in the days when there was 
true art — for / its further enrichment as a work of art, and if you who are 
trained side by side with the architect, for as I heard Mr Newbery!* say 
the other evening and I apologise for taking the liberty of repeating 
it the education of all artists must be conducted on one grand principal 
all must be educated alike — with one common aim — 

I say if you who are trained to observe & admire beauty of line of 
proportion & of colour can see nothing in any architecture to admire then 
you may be sure there is something seriously wrong — with you. 

I do not say you shall be capable of creating architecture — but you 
should be capable of adding whatever of your own art the architect may 
require for the thorough realization of his creations, and to do this of 
course you must be able to think & feel with him, so that when he 
has / built his building and says to you paint this panel - you may so 
thoroughly understand and feel’? the spirit of the work that you will fill 
your panel as part of the whole not as a panel distinct & seperate nothing 
more than a painting. To get true architecture the architect must be one 
of a body of artists posessing an intimate knowledge of the crafts, and no 
less on the other hand the painter & sculptor & other craftsmen must be 
in direct touch & sympathy with architecture. There must be a real 
communion, a common understanding & a working together towards the 
highest & best aim. í 

And I do contend that what architecture there is at the present time 
does not get the attention it deserves, from painters & other artists. 

In reading a book or poem you do not glance at the title page & then 
convince yourself that you know all about it and have learned all it has 
to tell no, every word may be beautiful, every line full of meaning & 

interest, and so you read through the book finding new cause for rapture 
& delight in every page. 

The same in painting — every touch of the brush has its work to do & 
may make or mar the picture, every square inch of canvas is full of 
beautiful combinations of colour, and / exquisite touches of drawing all 
these must be studied carefully before you can say you know the picture. 

Again in nature, yóu may go mad over some grand lanscape but 
nevertheless every tree — aye every leaf — every blade of grass & even 
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"every wee modest crimson tipped flower" demands and I hope receives 
its share of admiration. 

And why a piece of architecture should be passed with only a passing 
glance — if even that — bestowed upon it is beyond my comprehension, the 
more so, when you consider that the fairy tale which it embodies is told 
in an even more obscure & indirect manner than in painting, in literature 
or in music. every form of an architectural composition, every feature 
every detail-will command your attention 

It may be that the details beautiful though they are, are overshadowed 
if not totally smothered by the grand tout ensemble — you may profess a 
sneaking regard for the grand mass as a whole - you may make this an 
excuse for your neglect of the minor / beauties, but believe me there never 
was an artist who took a thorough & true delight in the grander beauties 
of nature & art but who also took delight in every small atom of beauty 
which went to make the whole grand. 

And still you ask what is the connection between Architecture & 
painting. Everything. Every artist whether architect or painter knows that 
natuer is not to be copied but exalted, that the loftiest order of art select- 
ing only the loftiest combinations is the perpetual struggle of humanity to 
approach the gods The great painter or Architect embodies what is 
possible to man it is true — but what is not common to mankind. The idea 
of beauty is the artists own mind. This idea is inborn but has to be 
developed by intense study. But that study has been of the ideal that can 
be raised from the positive & the actual into grandeur and beauty. The 
commonest model becomes / full of exquisite suggestion to him who has 
formed this idea. A venus in flesh & blood would be vulgarized by the 

imitation of him who has not.?° 

Beauty in art is created by the idea of beauty in the artists own mind, 
and in every art whether it be expressed in marble, colour, or sound, the 
servile imitation of nature is the work of small minded men. But this ‘you 
cannot get people to understand When a traveller beholds in Persia or 
India the ruins of temples & palaces the ignorant inhabitants inform him 
they were the work of magicians. What is beyond their own power the 
ignorant & vulgar cannot comprehend to be lawfully in the power of 
others But if you mean by magic that quality which takes architecture 
above building & painting beyond paint that quality which alone can 
raise the work of man to something beyond mechanism that quality 
which ever could or ever can give a human soul one ray of pleasure, 
that / perpetual research amongst all that is most latent & obscure in 
nature — I answer we must all profess that magic and that he who does 
so, comes but nearer to the fountain from which all true art springs And 
you who would be a painter is not there.a majic also in the art you 


20. Mackintosh here scored out ‘And you ask, if you have all this sence of beauty why 
cannot you all be architects’. 
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would advance, must you not after long study of the beautiful that is 
and has been, sieze upon new and airy combinations of a beauty that is?! 
to be. 

See you not that the grander art of every Artist, ever seeking for the 
truth abhors the real, that you must sieze nature as her master not lackey 
her as her slave. 

You demand mastery over the past a conception of the future.?? 

Has not the art that is truly noble for its domain the future and the 
past. You would conjure the invisable beings to your charm. and what is 
Art / but the fixing into Substance the "invisable' 

Are you discontented with this world? This world was never meant for 
Jenius to exist it must create another. (the invisable) What magician can 
do more? What science can do as much?* 

There are two avanues for the little passions & the drear calamities of 
earth, both lead to heaven & away from hell, Art & Science But art is 
more godlike than Science Science discovers. Art creates. You have 
faculties which may command art, be contented with your lot The 
astronomer who catalogues the stars cannot add one atom to the uni- 
verse the poet can call an universe from the atom, the chemist may heal 
with his drugs the infirmities of the human form — the Architect the 
painter or the Sculptor fixes into everlasting youth forms devine which no 
disease can ravage and no years impair. Renounce these wandering 
fancies ‘which lead you to believe that architecture is not an art. I will 
admit that much that is done now is/not art neither is it architecture — 
for to whom should an architect look for help & encouragement in his 
war against ignorance & ugliness if not his fellow artists We mean to 
stand to architecture in its widest sense — we plant our feet in traditional 
tracts, we will not relinquish one item of the time honoured programme 
of our art as practiced in days of old. 

I will admit an architects art is apt to represent a good deal more 
survival than revival. Practicing a calling which is bound more or less to 
appeal to tradition & precedent — and whose responsabilities seem to 
increas every day the tendancy of an architect is to carry on his work 
with a stolidity & lack of enthusiasm that accounds for much that is tame 
& stogy in his productions But as I said before we now have men of high 
mettled genius and unspoiled ardour here with them we have the pick of 
things here we have design that is not survival but that is alive with 
individuality and revolutionary motive And if you are not content with 
what there is of architecture / you can recall the old womans laconic 
reply to Southley?* who wishing to be civil remarked as he passed her on 

21. Mackintosh here scored out ‘and has been’. 

22. À marginal note reads ‘must you not after long study’. 

23. Imprecise notations mark off the previous three sentences which Mackintosh may 


have intended to insert elsewhere. „ 
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the road that it was dreadful weather — “Any weathers better than none” 
says she and so methinks any design better than none. 

I say again renounce these wandering fancies I ask you to look upon 
all the arts going hand in hand as one — our pencil is our wand we 
may, raise Utopias fairer than Condorcet dreams of? — I press not for 
your decision but what man of genius — and you are every one a genius — 
ever asked for more to cheer his path to the grave than honour & love & 


glory - 


25. Marie Jean Antoine Nicolas Caritat Condorcet (1 743-94): French mathematician 
and philosopher, author of Esquisse d'un Tableau des Progrès de l'Esprit Humain (1793-4). 
written when in hiding during the Terror. 
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